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Immanuel Kant: Darstellung und Wiirdigung. Oswald Kulpe. Leip- 
zig: Teubner. 1907. Pp. viii + 152. 

The purpose of the series of popular handbooks in which this volume 
appears leads Professor Kiilpe to offer an account of Kant that is even 
briefer and more simplified than Paulsen's. In view of the author's evi- 
dent desire to appeal to the general cultivated reader, the book is rather 
one-sided and ill-proportioned. Neither the relative interest of Kant's 
ethics, nor its place in his system, is so small as to justify giving it only 
ten pages, where over eighty are devoted to the minutiae — often wholly 
superfluous and absurd minutiae — of the K. d. r. V. Nor does the treat- 
ment of the ethics err only by excess of brevity. It is limited to the 
K. d. p. V.; Kiilpe seems to have quite forgotten that ethically much more 
interesting work, the ' Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten.' As a 
result he actually omits any mention of the noblest, and in some respects 
the most characteristic, of Kant's ethical ideas, the second form of the 
categorical imperative, which requires that every rational agent be treated 
always as an end, never as a means only. Again, in this day of general 
interest in social problems and the ethics of the political and economic 
relations, it is a great mistake to pass over completely the ' Rechtslehre.' 
That part of Kant's theory is intimately related to his fundamental con- 
ceptions; it expresses what he believed to be the bearing of his ethics 
upon mooted practical issues; and it constitutes one of the most curious 
and elaborate attempts in history to work out a social and political philos- 
ophy by starting from the individualistic conception of the inherent right 
of every person to full liberty of self-determination. It is a doctrine 
obviously anarchistic in its real tendency, though the tendency is one 
that Kant contrives with considerable ingenuity to deflect. An incorrect 
explanation is given by Kiilpe of so important a Kantian term as ' au- 
tonomy of the will ' ; it has nothing whatever to do with ' the battle of 
the enlightenment against all forms of external authority.' Kant's philos- 
ophy of religion is even more insufficiently covered. 

In short, Kiilpe's special interest and competency appear to be con- 
fined to the epistemology. The analysis of the K. d. r. V. is fairly ade- 
quate and satisfactory ; but the student of philosophy will turn with most 
curiosity to Kiilpe's critical discussion (pp. 72-96) of the fundamental 
issues. At the close of his other, widely-read volume in the same series 
('Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Deutschland ') the author laid 
down a problem and sketched a program which this discussion resumes. 
Kiilpe appears to offer the somewhat unusual doctrinal combination of 
(a) physical realism and a belief in the metaphysical scope and realistic 
implications of natural science, with (b) a recognition of ' logically ' 
a priori knowledge and of the presence in our minds of necessary or 
coercive truths [so I interpret pp. 73, 91-92], and (c) some obscure sort 
of ' genetic ' empiricism, associated with a belief in the supremacy of 
the realwissenschaftliche standpoint. The justification of (a) calls, as 
Kiilpe observed in his earlier work, for a thorough Auseinandersetzung 
both with dialectical idealism and with the anti-metaphysical interpreta- 
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tion of natural science of Mach ; this we hardly as yet get. The negative 
criticism of Kant's confused and inconsistent arguments for the limita- 
tion of knowledge to ' objects of possible experience ' is, however, clear 
and successful. But a critic of Kant who maintains, not only that in 
physical science we have direct access to realities an-sich, but also that 
we are in a position to make metaphysically valid and necessary uni- 
versal judgments about the nature of physical things and not merely about 
the contents of experience up to date — such a critic seems, not to be 
transcending Kant, but to be simply ignoring the issues and difficulties 
raised by the English epistemologists, with which Kant at least attempted 
to deal. Kiilpe, indeed, has recognized that his enterprise amounts to 
a revival of the pre-Kantian, or pre-Humian, rationalism. There is 
undoubtedly a great deal of profit still to be gleaned for philosophy from 
such a return ' back of Kant ' ; but in the return, Hume and Berkeley 
are persons who will have to be dealt with more effectively than Kiilpe 
seems to me thus far to have dealt with them. The problems of eight- 
eenth-century epistemology still need to be worked out afresh ; and in the 
outcome an adjustment — by no means identical with Kant's — of the con- 
ceptual rationalism of the German school with the skeptical rigor of the 
British empiricists will be found possible. But I do not think that Kiilpe 
has given us the requisite formula for the combination. Meanwhile, since 
his position has so much affinity with that of the ' dogmatic 'rational- 
ists, it is surprising to find him repeating the usual, essentially incorrect 
accounts of the position of the Leibnitio-Wolffian logicians, and of their 
relation to Kant. That, like some other of the accepted parts of the his- 
tory of philosophy, especially of some connected with Kant, is mostly a 
mensonge convenu. No one who was, for example, mindful of the text- 
book of Wolffian logic which Kant himself used — Meier's ' Vernunft- 
lehre,' 1752 — could accuse that school of the absurdity of overlooking 
' the essential distinction between certainty and probability, conviction 
and conjecture, the experienceable and the unexperieneeable ' (p. 96). Up 
to a certain point, these logicians used much more critical rigor than is 
invariably found among contemporary philosophers. While unjust to 
these earlier German thinkers, Kiilpe's book is — though decidedly appre- 
ciative — comparatively free from that unphilosophical Kant-Schwarmerei 
which is the prevailing mode in Germany. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
Washington University. 

Thought and Language. J. Mark Baldwin. The Psychological Review, 
May, 1907. Pp. 181-204. 

This article is from the material of the writer's work, ' Thought and 
Things,' Volume II., and takes up the problem of the development that 
logical meanings undergo in relation to language. Logical meanings are 
for him contexts of thought ' common in the sense of being " synnomic " 
or " appropriate " for the acceptance of all competent judgment every- 
where ' ; this common character rests upon a genetical process which is 



